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FORWARD:  Since  delivering  this  talk  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  I have  realized  that  there  was  room  for  misinter- 
pretation, particularly  over  whether  I think  Friends  need 
to  remain  committed  to  nonviolence.  I do,  indeed,  think 
we  must,  but  that  our  commitment  should  be  realistic, 
and  that  we  need  to  understand  the  political  complexities 
and  dilemmas  faced  by  ourselves  and  others.  The  challenge 
is  to  understand  and  then  to  act  out  of  our  faithfulness  to 
nonviolence.  Therefore,  I have  revised  the  end  of  the  talk, 
somewhat,  hoping  that  the  unyielding  commitment  to  non- 
violence is  clearly  seen  as  part  of  our  spiritual  base. 

Ann  Stever,  University  Meeting 

In  reflecting  on  the  spiritual  base  of  our  life  and 
work,  I found  myself  feeling  that  I should  be  able 
to  begin  with  some  spectacular  and  dramatic  reli- 
gious experience  - something  along  the  lines  of 
Paul’s  blinding  flash  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  or 
George  Fox’s  dramatic  “openings,”  or  the  mystic 
experiences  of  Thomas  Kelly.  I don’t  have  that 
kind  of  experience  to  offer.  I suspect  most  of  us 


do  not.  Yet  most  of  us  do  struggle  to  rely  on  a 
spiritual  depth  as  we  make  choices  in  our  lives,  as 
we  work  in  the  every  day  world,  as  we  seek  to  ex- 
press concerns  in  this  complex  world  of  ours. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  often  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  give  thought  to  this  spiritual  base,  and  to  con- 
sider what  it  means  for  us;  and  so  I began  to  feel 
that  it  might  be  of  value  for  me  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  and  feelings,  particularly  because  I 
do  not  see  myself  as  an  inspired  mystic,  nor  as  an 
articulate  proponent  of  religious  ideas.  Rather,  I 
see  myself  as  an  ordinary  Friend  who  finds  it  easier 
to  act  than  to  speak,  easier  to  plan  and  analyze  pro- 
grams than  to  articulate  their  implicit  spiritual  base. 
To  act  means  to  make  choices  which  are  not  usu- 
ally clear  and  obvious,  which  involve  balancing 
different,  almost  opposing  values  which  we  cherish, 
which  demand  that  we  accept  and  trust  a creative 
tension  within  ourselves,  our  Meetings  and  organi- 
zations, our  world.  It  is  the  spiritual  base  which 
helps  keep  this  together  for  me. 

When  I examined  the  basis  for  my  choices  and 
actions,  I found  myself  looking  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  to  the  Gospel  with  its  special  emphasis 
on  love,  and  to  some  of  our  unique  Quaker  beliefs 
and  practices.  In  many  ways  the  three  sources  are 
inseparable  and  overlapping  as  they  influence  action, 
but  it  helps  to  consider  them  separately. 

The  prophets  begin  with  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  transcendence  of  God.  Without  this  very 
powerful  sense,  they  would  appear  to  be  enormously 
arrogant.  Can  you  imagine  daring  to  say:  “Thus 
sayeth  the  Lord”  in  absolute  assurance?  I have  al- 
ways loved  the  wonderful  vision  of  Isaiah,  when  he 
pictures  himself  before  God  on  his  throne  with  all 
the  six-winged  angels  flying  around  and  crying: 

“Holy , holy , holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory.”  (Isaiah  6:3)  It  is  a marvel- 
ously vivid  image  for  me  that  expresses  the  glory, 
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Blockade 

As  Friends  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  some  of  its 
readers  from  many  meetings  are  witnessing  to  their 
conviction  of  the  harmfulness  of  nuclear  power 
plants  by  participating  in  the  non-violent  Blockade 
of  the  EHablo  Canyon  Nuclear  Power  Plant  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  California,  an  action  of  protest  orga- 
nized by  the  Abalone  Alliance.  In  this  issue  a state- 
ment is  included  written  by  Redwood  Forest  Meet- 
ing in  support  of  its  member  Russ  Jorgensen  who 
has  been  arrested  for  trespassing  at  Diablo  Canyon. 
I urge  Friends  to  read  it  and  to  consider  the  issues 
of  survival  which  it  raises. 

Other  Friends  arrested  at  the  Blockade  are: 

Dave  Hartsough,  Finley  Peavey,  Christopher  and 
Ross  Mac  Kinney,  Caryn  Dasbach,  Bede  Gey,  Willis 
Good,  Earle  Reynolds,  Deverell  Paul.  Friends  par- 
ticipating as  support  for  those  arrested  are : Betty 
Black,  Rebecca  Hall,  Chris  Booth,  Judith  Bishop, 
Paul  Burks,  Barbara  Graves,  Keith  Barton,  Cindy 
Norvell,  Margaret  Mossman,  and  Bob  Jolly.  (This 
is  only  a partial  listing  derived  from  Friends 
involved.) 

The  Blockade  began  September  1 5 when  groups 
scaled  the  front  gate  at  the  nuclear  power  plant,  or 
entered  by  boat  from  the  ocean  side,  or  walked  in 
from  other  property  contiguous.  Arrests  (the 
greatest  in  such  a protest)  number  1 ,425  on  the 
seventh  day.  People  are  still  arriving  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  join  the  Blockade  which  will  continue 
as  long  as  there  are  those  willing  to  participate  in 
civil  disobedience. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  the  media  about 
the  purposes  of  such  an  action  as  the  Blockade. 

Is  it  just  a symbolic  gesture  or  did  those  partici- 
pating hope  to  delay  the  start  of  the  nuclear  power 
plant  which  will  begin  test  operations  later  this 
month?  Questions  of  purpose  aside,  the  Blockade 
heightens  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  the  production  of  nuclear  power:  the  possibili- 
ties of  massive  release  of  radiation  in  nuclear  acci- 
dents such  as  Three  Mile  Island,  the  lack  of  safe 
waste  disposal,  the  production  of  nuclear  materials 
which  can  be  used  for  nuclear  weapons,  our  greater 
vulnerability  militarily  as  nuclear  power  plants  are 
targeted  for  attacks.  Nuclear  is  political,  as  witnes- 
sed in  the  recent  Israeli  attack  on  an  Iraqi  nuclear 
power  plant.  The  political  is  also  personal,  and  in 
this  case,  threatens  our  safety  and  our  lives. 

What  are  our  remedies.  Friends? 

Shirley  Ruth 
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(Spiritual  Basis:  Cont.  from  cover) 

the  transcendence,  the  power  of  God.  And  that  is 
where  the  prophets  began,  and  where  we  must  begin. 

The  prophets  spoke  with  great  clarity  about  the 
social  conditions  of  their  day.  They  were  absolutely 
clear  that  obedience  to  God  meant  caring  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed;  it  meant,  as  Amos  said,  to  “let 
justice  run  down  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream.”  (Amos  5:24)  The  prophets  de- 
nounced the  materialistic  and  immoral  societies  in 
which  they  lived  and  warned  of  God’s  judgement. 

That  judgement  was  often  quite  specific,  warn- 
ing of  the  destruction  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem  by 
the  neighboring  forces  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  We 
can  see  in  the  prophets  men  who  were  not  only 
deeply  committed  to  God,  but  who  were  also  po- 
litically astute  observers  of  their  day.  They  were 
able  both  to  see  the  growing  power  of  the  countries 
around  them  and  to  warn  that  an  oppressive  and 
decadent  society  would  not  have  the  strength  to 
defend  itself.  The  prophets  articulate  links  that 
are  very  important  to  me  between  religion  and 
politics  as  well  as  between  religion  and  social 
justice. 

But  who  were  these  prophets  who  responded  to 
God?  They  were  not  the  learned  priests,  but  quite 
ordinary  people . Amos  says  that  he  was  a herdsman 
and  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  and  that  the  Lord 
took  him  as  he  followed  his  flock.  Isaiah’s  first 
reaction  to  his  vision  was  to  say,  “Woe  is  me,  for 
I am  a man  of  unclean  lips  and  I dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a people  of  unclean  lips.”  (Isaiah  6:5)  None  of 
these  people  saw  themselves  as  worthy,  as  compe- 
tent to  carry  the  message  of  God.  And  yet  Isaiah 
felt  his  sin  purged  and  was  then  able  to  respond  to 
God’s  question,  “Whom  shall  I send?”  with  the 
utterly  simple  and  terribly  powerful  statement, 

“Here  am  I;  send  me.”  (Isaiah  6:8)  For  me,  those 
are  some  of  the  most  moving  words  in  the  Bible. 

To  what  degree  do  we  dare  to  say  them?  Can  we 
make  that  kind  of  commitment?  In  what  ways  do 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  those  opportunities? 

I think  there  is  a balance  between  the  work  of 
preparation,  an  openness  to  being  led,  and  a willing- 
ness to  take  risks  and  speak  out  or  act.  At  times, 
the  preparation  is  unconscious  and,  perhaps,  a gift. 
Before  I was  asked  to  give  this  talk  I had  been 
working  on  material  for  orienting  AFSC  staff  and 
committee  members  in  our  region  and  had  read  or 
reread  a number  of  books  on  Quakerism.  Before 
I went  to  Africa  in  1977,  my  primary  involvement 


had  been  in  issues  of  racism.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
unconscious  preparation  took  place  which  enabled 
ne  to  dare  to  say  yes  to  opportunities.  There  is 
also,  of  course,  conscious  preparation  once  a choice 
has  been  made  to  act.  But  beyond  any  conscious 
or  unconscious  preparation,  there  comes  a leap  of 
faith  - the  daring  to  say,  “Lord,  here  am  I;  send  me.” 
That  leap  must  be  made  with  the  human  knowledge 
of  possible  costs,  of  inconvenience,  of  failing  to 
carry  out  some  socially  accepted  obligations. 

Women  today  still  face  the  same  kinds  of  criticism, 
or  at  least  questions,  as  earlier  Friends  like  Margaret 
Fell  or  Lucretia  Mott  who,  at  times,  left  care  of  hus- 
band and  many  children  to  others  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  God’s  call.  Jesus  did  not  allow  such  obli- 
gations to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  calling  disciples. 
When  a disciple  said,  “Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go 
and  bury  my  father,”  Jesus  responded,  “Follow  me; 
and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.”  (Matt  8:21-22) 

The  leap  of  faith  must  also  be  made  in  the  know- 
ledge that  we  may  fail,  or  that  we  may  never  know 
the  results  of  our  actions.  The  history  of  the  proph- 
ets is  generally  not  one  of  great  success  in  turning 
around  their  country  and  establishing  greater  social 
justice.  But  they  were  clear  about  what  was  right 
and  important,  and  leave  us  with  valuable  lessons 
and  insights. 

A strong  sense  of  social  justice  is  certainly  a part 
of  the  gospels  as  well  as  the  prophets.  Jesus  said 
that  in  the  Day  of  Judgement,  it  is  the  righteous 
who  will  inherit  the  kingdom  - those  who  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  took  in  the  stranger, 
visited  the  sick  and  imprisoned.  Like  the  prophets 
before  him,  Jesus  condemned  a hypocritical  religion 
of  words  rather  than  actions.  But  in  the  gospels,  I 
find  the  special  emphasis  on  love  - the  two  great 
commandments  to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  Jesus  says, 
“This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another 
as  I have  loved  you.”  (John  15:12)  It  seems  very 
important  to  me  that  we  feel  at  the  depth  of  our 
being  that  God  loves  us.  George  Fox  sensed  this 
early  when  he  said,  “It  is  needful  that  I should 
speak  to  all  conditions;  and  in  this  I saw  the  infinite 
love  of  God.  I saw  also  that  there  was  an  ocean  of 
darkness  and  death,  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light 
and  love,  which  flowed  over  the  ocean  of  darkness. 
And  in  that  also  I saw  the  infinite  love  of  God  . . .” 

The  initiator  of  the  expanding  circle  of  love  is 
God;  my  experience  in  finding  and  feeling  this  love 
is  through  and  with  human  beings.  The  love  and 
support  in  our  families,  communities  and  Meetings 
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provides  the  basis  from  which  we  may  dare  to  say, 
“Lord,  here  am  I;  send  me.”  As  many  of  you  know, 

I led  an  AFSC  delegation  to  South  Africa  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  demand- 
ing experiences  I have  had,  and  I was  in  need  of  love 
and  support  in  order  to  undertake  that  assignment. 

I had  many  questions  about  going:  how  much  would 
I find  myself  acquiescing  to  and  being  restrained  by 
the  immoral  apartheid  laws?  Could  I adequately 
articulate  the  principles  of  equality  in  which  I be- 
lieve while  seeking  that  of  God  in  people  with  whom 
I disagreed?  Could  I express  my  concerns  in  ways 
that  could  be  heard?  Could  I really  meet  and  listen 
to  a wide  variety  of  people  and  hear  with  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head?  Would  I be  a danger  to  some? 
Could  I offer  any  kind  of  support  and  encouragement 
to  those  working  for  change?  Would  I be  intellec- 
tually astute  and  emotionally  sensitive  enough  to 
gain  any  depth  of  understanding? 

I found  I could  go  because  of  many  experiences 
of  love  and  support.  It  was  possible  because  of  the 
caring  process  that  was  carried  out  within  AFSC  as 
we  struggled  over  the  decision  of  whether  and  why 
a delegation  should  even  go  to  South  Africa.  It  was 
possible  because  I had  met  and  come  to  know  and 
love  some  individual  South  African  Friends.  It  was 
possible  because  I shared  my  fears  and  struggles  both 
with  my  own  Meeting  and  with  Friends  in  Geneva 
who  gave  generously  of  both  their  experience,  their 
love  and  concern.  And  finally,  I realized  the  power 
of  John  Woolman’s  words  when  he  went  to  visit 
the  Indians.  He  went  because  “Love  was  the  first 
motion.”  I came  to  know  that  if  I held  that  moti- 
vation first,  if  I vividly  remembered  the  love  I had 
been  given  in  overflowing  measure,  that  I might  at 
least  dare  to  try  to  see  “what  love  could  do”  in 
visiting  South  Africa.  It  was,  for  me,  a strong  experi- 
ence of  seeking  and  relying  on  a spiritual  base. 

My  spiritual  base  is  built  not  only  on  the  proph- 
ets and  the  gospel  of  love  but  also  on  the  peculiar 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Friends.  First  among  these 
is  the  charge  to  respond  to  that  of  God  in  every  per- 
son. There  is  the  basis  for  our  testimony  on  equal- 
ity, our  belief  in  the  dignity,  potential  and  sacredness 
of  every  human  being.  That,  in  turn,  leads  us  to 
oppose  war  and  violence  which  destroy  people.  It 
is  the  basis  for  our  faith  that  people  can  change, 
for  that  remarkable  and  basic  optimism  about  people 
and  the  world,  despite  the  evil  and  suffering  we 
know  to  be  present.  It  is  the  basis  for  striving  to 
be  pacifists. 


A belief  in  that  of  God  in  everyone  demands  that 
we  deal  lovingly  and  caringly  with  all.  It  does  not 
mean  we  naively  ignore  evil  and  wrong,  but  that  we 
identify  them  with  deeds,  with  structures  and  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  condemn  and  hate  people.  This 
is  the  basis  for  our  commitment  to  nonviolence  - to 
a nonviolence  that  is  more  than  a strategy  or  method 
to  be  used  only  when  most  effective,  but  is  deeply 
grounded  in  a belief  about  the  nature  of  God  and 
humans. 

While  “that  of  God  in  everyone”  is  a particularly 
Quaker  way  of  expressing  that  reality,  let  us  not 
assume  that  deeply  grounded  nonviolence  is  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Friends.  Most  of  the  great  prac- 
titioners of  nonviolence  in  our  century  have  not 
been  Friends,  and  all  the  ones  who  come  to  my 
mind  are  Third  World:  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Chief  Albert  Luthuli  in  South  Africa,  Dom  Helder 
Camara  in  Brazil,  Cesar  Chavez.  Nonviolence  is 
central  but  not  exclusive  to  Friends. 

The  belief  in  that  of  God  in  everyone  makes  us 
both  optimistic  and  idealistic.  I have  always  trea- 
sured the  idealism  I have  found  among  Friends, 
coupled  as  it  has  been  with  the  effort  to  achieve 
those  ideals,  to  bring  faith  into  practice.  My  first 
association  with  Friends  was  as  a new  teacher  fresh 
from  college.  I participated  in  a Friends’  Teacher 
Training  Program  in  Philadelphia  and  attended  a 
conference  of  teachers  in  Friends  Schools.  There  I 
found  people  who  not  only  openly  expressed  idealism 
(for  which  I had  yearned  but  never  dared  express  in 
the  cynical  atmosphere  of  college),  but  who  also  work- 
ed to  achieve  those  ideals  in  the  way  they  taught 
and  related  to  students,  colleagues  and  parents.  I 
have  found  that  same  combination  of  idealism  and 
realism  in  AFSC,  where  I have  devoted  much  of  my 
energy,  and  it  has  always  meant  a great  deal  to  me. 

There  is  another  phrase  of  George  Fox’s  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  heart  of  Quakerism.  He 
was  speaking  of  God’s  work  and  ended  saying, 

“And  this  I knew  experimentally.”  We  are  asked 
to  experiment  all  the  time.  Meeting  for  Worship 
itself  is  a repeated  experiment,  as  new  ways  open 
and  we  learn.  We  know  we  must  look  to  the  core 
of  our  beliefs,  but  are  asked  to  experiment  by  seek- 
ing new  directions  from  them.  Pennsylvania  was 
called  “the  holy  experiment  in  conducting  a govern- 
ment based  on  New  Testament  principles.”  As  we 
try  to  apply  our  principles,  to  put  our  faith  into 
practice,  we  are  given  no  creed  or  rules,  but  are  ask- 
ed to  experiment  individually  and  collectively. 
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The  willingness  to  experiment  means,  to  me,  the 
willingness  to  learn  and  to  risk  failure.  At  times 
that  is  painful  and  difficult.  At  other  times,  it  is 
marvelously  exciting.  I would  like  to  share  part  of 
a letter  from  a South  African  Friend,  Rosemary 
Elliott.  I find  her  a person  with  deep  insight  and 
care,  who  has  dared  to  experiment.  She  writes  of 
some  of  her  efforts  in  South  Africa:  “We  only  seem 
to  be  able  to  grow,  slowly  and  painfully,  alongside 
each  other,  as  we  exercise  the  gifts  which  God  gives 
us,  in  love  one  to  another.  Then  things  sometimes 
happen  and  ‘succeed,’  more  often  they  don’t  even 
do  that.  God’s  way  seems  very  slow  and  full  of 
failures.  . . One  lesson  I have  learned  this  last  year, 
is  that  part  of  what  God  wants  us  to  do  is  to  help 
release  a Love -response  in  other  people,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  love  them,  deeply  caring, 
without  strings  attached.”  I have  great  faith  that 
Rosemary  will  continue  to  experiment  and  will 
find  ways  opening  to  her. 

Very  close  to  the  importance  of  experimenting 
and  learning,  is  the  Quaker  reliance  on  experience, 
rather  than  on  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
And  so,  the  experiences  to  which  we  expose  our- 
selves are  very  important.  At  our  best,  I think  we 
learn  from  the  particular,  as  Harold  Loukes  has  put 
it:  “This  was  how  the  Quaker  conscience  was  meant 
to  work:  not  to  ‘take  up  a cause,’  but  to  value  per- 
sons and  to  explore  from  the  particular  case  of  suf- 
fering the  whole  network  of  prejudice,  habit  and 
plain  evil  in  which  the  suffering  became  inevitable.” 
When  we  stand  with  those  who  suffer,  we  learn  more 
than  we  are  able  to  give,  and  we  begin  to  know  what 
can  and  must  be  done.  Note  that  Loukes  moves 
from  the  particular  case  of  suffering  to  an  examina- 
tion of  its  causes.  Hopefully,  we  then  can  move  on 
to  remedies  as  well.  But  our  strength,  our  credibil- 
ity , our  compassion  and  genuine  care  come  from  a 
real  sharing  with  those  who  suffer. 

Today  our  country  is  discussing  the  question 
of  redress  for  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were 
forcibly  evacuated  and  interned  during  World  War 
II.  A Presidential  Commission  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings to  determine  “if  a wrong  was  committed.” 

Forty  years  ago.  Friends  were  deeply  involved  with 
the  suffering  that  occurred,  seeking  places  and  schol- 
arships for  students  of  Japanese  ancestry,  working 
in  the  relocation  camps,  assisting  in  the  resettlement 
process  after  the  war.  And  during  that  time,  we 
knew  and  said  that  a gross  injustice  was  being  com- 
mitted. Now,  AFSC  and  NPYM  have  spoken  to  the 


Commission  on  the  basis  not  only  of  that  direct  in- 
volvement over  the  years  with  other  victims  of  racism 
in  this  country  - blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  Asians.  It  is  that  real  experience  and 
the  analysis  of  it,  that  demand  we  speak  today,  not 
‘taking  up  a cause,’  but  moving  from  the  particular 
case  of  suffering  to  the  network  which  caused  it. 

We  must  and  often  do  move  beyond  a point  of 
standing  outside  a situation  of  suffering  and  provid- 
ing relief.  To  become  deeply  involved  is  a thorough- 
ly radicalizing  experience.  Dom  Helder  Camara  expres- 
sed this  in  ah  interview  when  asked  how  he  arrived  at 
his  present  position  today,  in  which  he  denounced 
injustice,  abuses  and  torture  in  Brazil.  He  said: 

“When  a man  works  in  contact  with  suffering,  he 
always  ends  up  being  pregnant  with  suffering.  Many 
reactionaries  are  what  they  are  because  they  don’t 
know  poverty  and  humiliation.  When  did  I get  preg- 
nant? Who  knows?  I can  only  say  that  my  pregnancy 
already  existed  in  1952.  . . I gave  birth  to  my  new 
ideas  one  day  in  1960  ...  I got  up  in  the  pulpit  and 
began  speaking  of  charity  understood  as  justice  and 
not  as  beneficence.” 

We,  who  would  act,  who  would  practice  our  faith, 
have  much  to  learn  from  those  who  suffer,  and  we 
are  challenged  by  them.  Recently  a few  of  us  asso- 
ciated with  AFSC  visited  a man  who  asked  us  to 
search  deeply  with  him.  In  that  search  together,  we 
found  ourselves  experiencing  a rare  spiritual  depth 
in  one  of  those  times  when  insight  is  revealed  and 
we  are  led  to  know  more  fully  how  faith  and  prac- 
tice are  tied.  We  had  known  Nemisio  for  more  than 
ten  years.  He  had  been  an  organizer  in  the  Filipino 
community  with  AFSC  support;  later  he  had  chair- 
ed one  of  our  major  committees  and  had  stayed  in 
close  touch.  His  brother,  a reformer  in  a labor 
union,  had  just  been  murdered  in  Seattle.  Nemisio 
shared  with  us  his  grief  and  anger.  He  told  us  that 
at  first  he  had  wished  for  revenge,  for  the  death 
penalty,  and  was  angry  with  Friends,  because  he 
knew  we  would  oppose  that.  When  one  shares  with 
the  brother  of  a man  gunned  down,  one  does  not 
speak  in  pious  platitudes  about  nonviolence.  Yet, 
it  was  Nemisio  who  said  to  us  that  in  his  thinking, 
he  had  begun  to  see  the  destructiveness  of  violence  - 
how  it  destroys  truth,  love,  the  fabric  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a part  and  which  he  loves  - 
and  he  saw  that  violence  can  be  an  endless  cycle. 

He  said  he  felt  that  he  was  now  understanding  why 
Friends  and  AFSC  had  consistently  stood  for  non- 
violence. And  he  said  he  wanted  to  talk  further 
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with  us  about  that,  and  about  how  to  begin  to 
build  a sense  of  community  that  could  overcome 
violence.  We  may  have  offered  some  thoughts  and 
ideas,  but  how  much  more  were  we  given.  We  were 
humbly  grateful  for  the  depth  of  sharing  and  spirit 
of  this  man  who  had  worked  for  justice,  had  suffer- 
ed and  helped  all  of  us  come  to  know  experimen- 
tally the  importance  of  nonviolence.  Can  we  truly 
know  our  spiritual  base  unless  it  is  tested  by  experi- 
ence and  the  reality  of  suffering? 

I find  the  spiritual  base  for  life  and  work  in  the 
prophets,  the  gospel  and  in  Quakerism.  But,  as  we 
may  grow  in  wisdom  and  understanding  of  that 
spirituality,  the  real  challenge  lies  in  applying  these 
values  in  our  life  and  work,  for,  as  William  Penn 
tells  us,  “True  godliness  don’t  turn  (us)  out  of  the 
v/orld,  but  enables  (us)  to  live  better  in  it  and  ex- 
cites (our)  endeavors  to  mend  it.”  Can  we  bring 
together  our  spiritual  insights  and  our  actions? 

I would  like  to  share,  in  some  depth,  an  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa.  Many  of  you  may  have  read 
about  it  in  the  Friends  Bulletin  or  Friends  Journal, 
but  I’d  like  to*look  at  it  from  a number  of  ways  - 
as  to  how  and  why  a decision  for  action  was  taken, 
and  some  results,  as  well  as  what  happened. 

The  four  of  us  on  the  AFSC  delegation  had  spent 
just  over  half  of  our  time  in  South  Africa.  We  met 
together  to  share  experiences  and  insight,  since  we 
had  been  separated  for  most  of  the  trip.  We  were 
especially  conscious  of  two  things:  1)  that  we  had 
stayed  primarily  in  white  homes  and  cities,  and  had 
experienced  very  little  of  the  life  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  population  and  2)  that  we  were,  in  many 
ways,  accepting  and  abiding  by  the  laws  of  apartheid 
which  separated  people  and  made  mockery  of  all 
our  beliefs  in  equality , human  dignity  and  potential, 
and  caused  tremendous  suffering  and  violence.  We 
felt  called  upon  to  make  some  kind  of  witness  in 
which  we  could  take  some  initiative  and  which  would 
also  enable  us  to  experience  more  of  the  life  of  the 
black  majority.  We  decided  that  we  should  all,  two 
black  and  two  white,  ride  the  third  class  black  car 
on  the  train.  We  had  a long  discussion  over  the  prac- 
ticality of  this  idea  and  shared  many  perceptions. 

In  the  group  process,  which  I deeply  value,  we  began 
to  see  this  as  spiritual  preparation  for  our  meetings 
with  some  high  government  officials,  and  with  that 
in  mind,  decided  to  ask  South  African  Friends  to 
join  us.  The  process  to  take  this  whole  decision  was 
based  on  the  recognized  need  for  and  value  of  know- 


ing experimentally,  on  a trusting  openness  to  being 
led,  on  the  increased  measure  of  light  brought  by  the  : 
group  process,  on  a deep  and  serious  spiritual  com-  | 
mitment  to  speak  as  we  must  to  those  in  power,  and  | 
on  a shared  belief  that  justice  required  us  to  do  some- 
thing. The  decision  was  neither  whim  nor  taken 
lightly,  but  a result  of  prayerful  struggle  and  seeking. 

The  experience  itself  was  dramatic,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  unexpectedly  full  of  spiritual  depth.  We 
were  joined  by  three  black  and  one  white  South 
African  Friends.  It  had  been  a difficult  decision 
for  the  white,  Scarnell  Lean,  Clerk  of  the  Southern 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  He  said  that  at  SAM  he  had 
realized  he  had  been  concerned  about  unity  for  the 
past  few  months  - unity  with  AFSC,  unity  with  his 
black  brothers  and  sisters.  And  he  knew  that  he 
had  to  act  on  that  concern.  And  it  was  Scarnell 
who  best  articulated  the  depth  of  our  concern  when 
the  police  boarded  the  train  half  way  between 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  with  orders  to  remove 
us.  We  had  previously  explained  to  the  conductors 
that  we  were  all  part  of  the  same  religious  group, 
that  separation  of  people  by  race  was  against  our 
principles,  and  that  we  only  wanted  to  journey 
together  with  our  friends.  When  told  this  was 
against  the  law,  we  had  cited  obedience  to  a higher 
authority.  But  it  was  Scarnell  who  responded  to 
the  police  order  saying,  “But  we  have  our  own 
orders.”  When  asked  to  produce  them  by  the  sur- 
prised officer,  he  smiled  gently  and  said,  “We  can’t. 
They’re  written  on  our  hearts.”  Our  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  police  to  let  us  stay  on  the  train  lasted 
almost  ten  minutes,  until  they  finally  threatened 
force.  We  left  the  train  which  pulled  away,  the 
blacks  leaning  out  doors  and  windows,  cheering  and 
shouting  encouragement.  Their  previous  warm  re- 
sponse to  us  on  the  train  and  their  support  let  us 
know  we  had  done  the  right  thing;  but  it  was  with 
no  small  sense  of  foreboding  that  we  followed  the 
police  across  the  tracks  to  the  small  office  in  the 
midst  of  the  brown,  barren  veld.  In  the  midst  of 
our  walk,  one  of  our  members  started  whistling 
“Walk  in  the  light.  Wherever  you  may  be.”  I first 
heard  and  learned  that  song  at  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  it  brought  home  for  me  not  only  the 
historical  Quaker  base  for  our  action,  but  also  a surge 
of  love  and  support  from  my  own  Meeting  at  home 
which  had  offered  concern  and  prayers  for  whatever 
challenges  I might  meet. 

After  an  explanation  to  the  officer  in  charge,  we 
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were  amazed  to  hear  him  say,  “But,  of  course,  you 
may  travel  with  your  friends.”  We  had  faced  the 
rigid  laws  separating  people  in  South  Africa  and  the 
intimidation  used,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious way  in  which  those  laws  could  be  enforced  or 
ignored.  We  had  the  chance  to  hear  the  stories  of 
a number  of  blacks  who  talked  with  us  on  the  train, 
and  later  experienced  the  terrific  overcrowding. 

Our  action  was  a crucial  one  for  the  insight  it  pro- 
vided, for  the  opportunity  to  share  and  stand  with 
black  South  Africans,  and  for  the  remarkable  depth 
of  the  spiritual  experience. 

Later,  I was  moved  by  some  comments  about 
the  train  trip  from  Rosemary  Elliott.  She  wrote, 
“When  I heard  you  arranging  this  with  Scarnell  on 
the  phone,  my  first  thought  was,  ‘Oh  no,  this  will 
make  lots  of  trouble.’  (Exactly  along  the  lines  of 
stirring  up  things  which  local  Friends  have  to  live 
with  afterwards.)  . . .However  through  a long,  a 
painful  process,  I have  also  learnt  that  one  must 
not  interfere  with  other  people’s  concerns,  because 
one  can  never  see  how  God  can  use  the  acts  of 
others  for  His  purposes.  So  I kept  quiet  and  said  a 
quiet  prayer  for  your  intention.  I was  so  thrilled 
to  see  that  Scarnell  had  accompanied  you.  . . The 
learning  he  has  experienced  will  stay  with  local 
Friends  and  inspire  them.  Apart  from  this  you  have 
opened  a door  for  me.  You  did  say  that  the  only 
way  to  learn  nonviolent  action  is  to  do  it.  I am  so 
used  to  operating  within  the  confines  of  other  peo- 
ple’s rules  and  regulations,  I have  been  conditioned, 
through  years  of  doing  what  I have  been  told,  that 
to  challenge  this  in  such  a simple  and  dramatic  way 
has  been  inconceivable.”  Our  action  appeared  right- 
ly led  not  only  because  of  the  preparation,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  blacks  on  the  train,  and  the  growing 
spiritual  depth  in  the  experience,  but  also  because 
of  the  way  it  affected  others,  later.  I cannot  help 
but  add,  parenthetically,  that  Rosemary  herself  has 
challenged  the  South  African  structure  in  some 
pretty  dramatic  ways,  such  as  visiting  the  Security 
Police  alone  to  protest  the  harassment  and  deten- 
tion of  friends  and  co-workers! 

In  a way,  one  can  make  too  much  of  an  experi- 
ence such  as  this  one.  I wonder  if  we  judge  whether 
we  were  rightly  led  by  the  outcome  and  results?  It 
felt  right  at  the  time,  but  suppose  we  had  been  de- 
tained, suppose  we  had  caused  an  incident  which 
embarrassed  both  South  African  Friends  and  AFSC  - 
would  the  action  still  have  been  right?  I can’t  an- 
swer that,  because  I know  that  an  action  may  be 


right  but  fail.  Even  in  this  case,  we  cannot  claim  a 
large  and  visible  result  - only  that  some  people  were 
affected,  that  our  effort  to  express  love  and  concern 
was  accepted  by  those  whom  it  touched,  and  that 
it  meant  a lot  to  those  of  us  who  participated. 

Even  when  action  feels  rightly  led,  we  may  not 
live  up  to  all  that  is  asked  of  us.  Scarnell  has  report- 
ed his  regret  that  he  had  not  better  prepared  himself. 
In  retrospect  he  wished  he  had  carried  a Bible  and 
spoken  in  Afrikaans  in  order  to  be  more  persuasive 
to  the  police.  I know  I was  not  able  to  find  the  best 
words  at  the  time  of  confrontation,  and  was  deeply 
grateful  for  the  presence  of  others.  Perhaps  part  of 
the  depth  of  the  experience  for  me  was  the  accep- 
tance of  my  own  inadequacies  and  willingness  to 
depend  on  others.  That  is  another  way  in  which 
we  recognize  the  Spirit  moving  in  us. 

Moments  or  incidents  like  our  train  ride  in  South 
Africa  are  dramatic  times  when  we  draw  quite  con- 
sciously on  our  spiritual  base.  But  what  about  the 
mundane  matters  in  everyday  life  - in  the  home,  in 
jobs,  in  business  or  ordinary  committee  meetings. 
Over  the  past  ten  years  I have  clerked  a number  of 
different  committees.  I have  found  many  times 
when  the  spiritual  basis  has  been  very  important  to 
me.  I recall  particularly  an  AFSC  committee  meet- 
ing more  than  ten  years  ago.  We  had  spent  about 
six  months  gathering  information  about  employment 
discrimination  in  Seattle.  We  had  statistics;  we  had 
information  from  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  from  contractors,  from  minority  groups,  from 
the  government.  We  had  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
situation  and  were  at  the  point  of  deciding  what  to 
do.  We  found  ourselves  in  a Meeting  for  Worship 
for  business,  with  considerable  use  of  silence,  with  a 
depth  of  listening  and  seeking;  and  in  that  meeting 
an  idea  was  born,  grew  and  was  shaped,  an  idea  that 
no  one  had  considered  before.  It  was  a process  that 
made  a person  who  had  no  experience  with  Friends 
say,  “If  that  is  what  happens  in  Friends  Meeting,  it 
really  is  something  special!” 

In  our  ordinary  lives  at  home,  in  business,  in  rou- 
tine committees,  we  can  rely  on  our  spiritual  base 
(as  well  as  in  the  more  dramatic  moments  and  deci- 
sions) to  do  two  things:  first,  to  give  to  all  others 
the  depth  of  care  and  respect  we  should  if  we  are 
serious  about  believing  in  that  of  God  in  them;  and 
second,  to  be  open  to  moments  when  the  Spirit  may 
enter  into  our  lives  from  unexpected  sources,  as  in 
the  committee  meeting  I described. 

Such  moments  when  the  Spirit  surprises  us  can 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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come  at  any  time.  I recall  driving  our  youngest  child 
somewhere  when  the  announcement  came  that  Gary 
Gilmore  had  been  executed,  the  first  execution  in 
the  U.S.  for  many  years.  We  had  thought  we  had 
done  a particularly  poor  job  of  educating  this  young- 
est child  about  the  values  we  thought  important. 

But  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Mom,  I think  it’s 
wrong  for  the  government  to  kill  anyone  for  any- 
thing.” And  I knew  that  perhaps  we  and  the  Spirit 
had  been  at  work  together,  that  we  had  been  able, 
in  some  small  measure,  to  transmit  the  importance 
of  one  of  our  spiritual  values  to  our  child. 

As  we  live  in  the  real  world  in  our  day-to-day 
lives  and  in  the  bigger  moments  of  decision,  crisis 
or  opportunity,  and  as  we  try  to  take  the  spiritual 
base  of  our  life  and  work  seriously,  we  find  that  we 
are  challenged  by  a tension  to  balance  opposites.  I 
am  very  suspicious  of  those  who  find  it  easy  to  live 
their  values,  to  apply  them  in  the  real  world  with  a 
sense  of  moral  purity.  My  own  experience  is  that 
our  values  often  demand  a balance,  that  we  must 
hold  them  in  creative  tension  with  each  other.  And 
so,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  tensions  I 
think  we  must  hold  within  ourselves,  if  we  are  to 
use  our  spiritual  base  in  our  life  and  work. 

The  first  tension  is  between  assurance  and  humil- 
ity. We  must  be  sure  enough  of  ourselves,  of  God’s 
will,  to  act.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  im- 
mobilized because  an  action  may  not  be  perfect, 
because  it  may  cause  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  temper  that  assurance  with  humility.  Is  it 
God’s  will  we  are  seeking  or  our  own?  I suggest 
that  this  is  an  easy  question  to  ask  but  a very  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer,  because  I think  we  rarely  receive 
the  lightning  bolt  clarity  of  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Few  of  us  have  the  sureness  of  the  prophets,  or 
Jesus,  or  George  Fox.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  testing  of  our  concerns  in  Meeting  and  in 
committees  is  extremely  valuable.  Can  we  listen  in 
humility  to  the  ideas  of  others,  giving  to  and  receiv- 
ing the  insight  of  the  group? 

Rosalie  Wahl,  the  first  woman  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  Minnesota,  spoke  at  Friends  General 
Conference  last  year  and  addressed  this  tension  in 
slightly  different  terms.  She  said,  “We  are  called  to 
exercise  power  and  yet  resist  the  temptations  of 
power  in  whatever  reasonable  guise  it  presents  itself 
to  us.  We  cannot,  unless  the  child  in  each  of  us  is 
willing  to  say  to  the  emperor  in  each  of  the  other 
of  us,  ‘But  the  emperor  has  no  clothes!’  ” I like  to 
think  of  both  child  and  emperor  in  each  of  us,  and 


that  we  can  dare  to  exercise  power,  to  act,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  balance  of  humor  and 
humility  to  recognize  the  limits  and  dangers  of 
power. 

The  second  creative  tension  I think  we  need  to 
hold  within  ourselves  is  quite  closely  related  to  the 
first.  It  is  action  and  acceptance.  When  we  look  at 
the  world  around  us,  we  must  know  there  is  a need 
to  act  in  our  personal  lives  and  communities  and  in 
the  broader  world.  We  are  called  upon  to  confront 
injustice,  to  relieve  suffering,  to  see  what  love  can 
do.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  realize  that  we, 
as  individuals  and  as  a Society  of  Friends,  cannot 
take  on  every  issue.  We  often  hear  the  frustrations 
of  a Friend  or  a Meeting  that  there  are  so  many 
issues  and  problems  - how  do  we  choose? 

Again,  the  question  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  an- 
swer. Mustn’t  we  seek  to  understand  situations,  to 
expose  ourselves  to  suffering  and  injustice,  to  see 
where  our  experience  and  our  hearts  lead  us,  and 
then  act,  accepting  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  every  issue?  Can  we  accept  that  others  may 
validly  choose  other  issues  and  that  we  may  be 
grateful  for  their  involvement?  My  personal  choice 
for  now  is  a concern  for  Southern  Africa.  While  I 
hope  that  all  would  share  this  to  some  extent,  seek- 
ing information  and  acting  to  some  degree,  I am 
deeply  appreciative  that  others  are  concerned  and 
active  in  relation  to  the  Middle  East  and  Central 
America.  I do  not  mean  to  say  we  can  each  go  our 
own  way  in  social  issues.  There  is  a need  for  corpor- 
ate action,  for  the  testing,  the  give-and-take  of  a 
decision-making  process.  But  let  us  accept  the  con- 
cern of  others  as  well  as  our  own. 

Acceptance  of  failure,  of  mistakes,  and  of  the 
less-than -perfect  course  helps  us  to  take  action. 

The  search  for  the  perfect  can  continue  forever  and 
block  all  action.  I certainly  do  not  mean  we  should 
be  careless  in  our  choice,  that  concerns  should  not 
be  seasoned,  or  that  we  should  use  only  our  hearts 
and  not  our  heads.  Lucretia  Mott  was  known  to 
point  out  that  the  intellect  was  one  of  God’s  gifts 
and  that  we  should  use  it.  But  sometimes  our  heads 
tell  us  that  injustice  and  suffering  and  evil  are  so 
pervasive  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  acceptance  I mean.  Acceptance  of 
our  limitations,  of  each  other  and  our  gifts,  of  criti- 
cism and  failure  can  provide  the  lessons  and  encour- 
agement, within  a loving  community,  to  try  to  act, 
again  and  again. 

A third  tension  I think  we  are  asked  to  accept  is 
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that  between  spiritual  grounding  and  political  assess- 
ment. Throughout  this  talk  I have  tried  to  show  the 
spiritual  basis  for  our  life  and  work,  and  I have  no 
questions  about  its  importance.  But  a hard  look  at 
the  realities  around  us  is  also  important.  As  Loukes 
pointed  out,  we  must  move  beyond  the  particular 
cases  of  suffering  to  the  system  that  causes  it.  We 
must  respond  with  both  hearts  and  heads.  I suggest 
that  the  combination  of  spiritual  grounding  and 
political  assessment  may  iso  help  in  the  decisions 
of  when,  where  and  how  we  take  action,  especially 
corporate  decisions.  When  Mike  Yarrow  spoke  to 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  a few  years  ago,  he 
spoke  of  the  critical  need  of  the  combination.  He 
said,  “One  or  the  other  is  not  enough.  Spiritual 
grounding  without  knowledge  may  mean  that  our 
actions  will  be  ineffective  in  the  world,  no  matter 
how  personally  satisfying  they  may  be.  Actions  in 
the  world,  though  politically  astute,  may  lead  us 
far  away  from  our  fundamental  witness  to  a God 
of  Love  if  they  are  not  grounded  in  worship  and 
prayer.” 

Mike’s  talk  was  on  the  subject  of  the  fourth  ten- 
sion I believe  we  must  hold  within  ourselves,  that 
between  confrontation  and  conciliation.  We,  as 
Friends,  like  to  see  ourselves  in  the  role  of  recon- 
cilers - bringing  people  together,  resolving  conflict. 

It  is  an  acceptable  and  appreciated  role.  But  is  it 
always  appropriate?  The  prophets,  Jesus,  and 
George  Fox  il  spoke  and  acted  in  love;  but  they 
also  directly,  often  stridently,  confronted  the  evils 
and  injustice  of  their  day.  The  recognition  of  in- 
stitutional evil  demands  confrontation,  in  their  day 
and  ours.  At  different  times  confrontation  or  con- 
ciliation is  the  appropriate  approach,  and  the  choice 
is  important.  Conciliation  in  situations  of  gross  in- 
justice can  only  freeze  and  consolidate  the  weakness 
of  one  side;  confrontation  in  situations  of  compet- 
ing human  needs  or  perceived  national  interests  can 
only  exacerbate  the  conflict  or  lead  to  solutions 
which  do  not  care  for  the  humanity  of  all.  Many 
of  us  find  ourselves  drawn  to  one  approach  or  the 
other.  But  it  is  a danger  to  see  them  as  mutually 
exclusive.  Mike  puts  it  this  way,  “While  confronta- 
tion requires  boldness,  partiality,  the  warmth  of 
advocacy  and  long-suffering  persistence,  concilia- 
tion requires  balanced  judgement,  impartiality  and 
cool  appraisal.  . . We  have  in  our  midst  the  extremes 
of  Quaker  crusaders  and  Quaker  pacifiers.  Both  have 
their  place,  but  more  than  that,  each  needs  the  cor- 
recting influence  of  the  other.  A Quaker  confronter 


must  always  carry  a share  of  the  conciliatory  spirit, 
holding  the  oppressors  in  the  Light  and  never  for- 
getting that  they  are  children  of  God  also.  The 
Quaker  conciliator  must  always  be  alert  to  injustices 
in  a situation  and  ready  to  bring  points  into  the 
negotiating  picture  which  might  be  left  out.”  Can 
we  hold  both  confronter  and  conciliator  within  us, 
appreciating  and  respecting  others  whose  primary 
approach  differs  from  our  own? 

The  experience  of  each  of  us  is  going  to  influence 
the  way  we  hold  these  tensions  within  us.  We  may 
not  always  ^gree  with  the  way  others  resolve  dilemmas 
involved  in  acting  on  our  spiritual  base.  As  Friends, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  challenged  to  understand 
the  integrity  and  choices  of  others  while  remaining 
true  to  our  own  deep  commitments,  and  finding 
appropriate,  effective  ways  to  act.  Can  we  under- 
stand the  choices  of  a man  like  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
the  President  of  Zambia? 

Kaunda,  a disciple  of  Gandhi  and  of  Jesus,  led 
the  nonviolent  struggle  for  Zambian  independence, 
which  was  achieved  in  1964.  But  as  Head  of  State 
since  that  time,  he  has  found  that  a total  commit- 
ment to  nonviolence  has  been  impossible  for  him. 

In  his  book.  The  Riddle  of  Violence,  published  in 
1980,  he  shares  his  dilemmas  and  anguish.  The  book 
challenges  pacifists  both  to  understand  and  to  devel- 
op their  own  actions  especially  in  relation  to  South 
Africa.  Kaunda’s  own  conclusion  is  that  “apartheid’s 
challenge  not  only  to  Africa  but  to  all  humanity  is 
so  absolute  that  if  there  is  no  other  way  we  must 
face  up. . . to  a long,  hard  struggle  which  cannot 
exclude  the  use  of  force.”  This  is  not  a conclusion 
he  reaches  easily.  In  fact,  he  says: 

“I  do  not  feel  I have  got  much  nearer  solving 
the  riddle  of  violence  nor  of  reconciling  involve- 
ment in  the  use  of  force  with  my  belief  in  the 
central  importance  of  the  cross.  I live  with  this 
tension  as  a daily  sadness. . . At  the  same  time, 

I know  that  for  me  there  is  no  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  trying  to  rid  myself  of  one  half  of 
the  problem.  To  rule  out  the  use  of  force  under 
any  circumstances  in  Namibia  or  South  Africa 
might  be  to  condemn  millions  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  to  indefinite  servitude.  That,  surely, 
cannot  be  right.  And  yet,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  insistent  inner  voice, . . . arguing  ‘Surely 
there  must  be  some  better  way,’  I could  so 
easily  tire  of  those  apparently  fruitless  peace 
initiatives  and  settle  for  the  inevitability  of 
violence  without  further  questions  or  qualm. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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(Spiritual  Basis:  Cont.  from  page  29) 

If  we  must  even  contemplate  offering  violence 
to  our  fellow  human  beings,  it  is  always  better 
to  do  so  against  the  pressure  of  an  uneasy 
conscience.” 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  Kaunda’s  conclusion, 
while  we  do  not  hold  the  reins  of  political  power 
nor  do  we  have  the  responsibility  for  leading  a nation, 
can  we  sympathetically  understand  him?  While  we 
remain  unyielding  on  the  principle  of  nonviolence, 
can  we  find  effective  ways  to  challenge  apartheid 
and  injustice?  Can  we  find  that  “better  way”  sought 
by  Kaunda’s  inner  voice?  Can  we  recognize  that 
our  principle  must  be  held  in  the  test  of  reality  and 
not  in  the  abstract? 

As  we  do  so,  I believe  we  must  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  questions  raised  for  pacifists  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  their  publication. 
Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Justice: 

“Are  you  taking  with  sufficient  seriousness 
the  tenacity  and  depth  of  violence  in  the  struc- 
tures of  society  and  the  social  disruption  its 
diminution  is  likely  to  require? 

May  nonviolent  action  emasculate  effective 
resistance  at  crucial  points  in  a struggle? 

In  adhering  to  this  as  an  absolute  principle 
are  you  not  in  danger  of  giving  the  means  (non- 
violence, i.e.  reduced  revolutionary  violence) 
priority  over  the  end  sought  (justice,  i.e.  reduced 
structural  violence)? 

Are  you  more  concerned  with  your  own 
‘good’  conscience  than  with  the  good  of  the 
oppressed?” 

As  we  advocate  nonviolent  action,  let  us  face  the 
hard  questions  raised  by  our  course,  as  well  as  ask 
hard  questions  of  others. 

Kaunda  makes  a final  effort  to  resolve  his  per- 
sonal dilemma  by  trying  Justice  and  forgiveness. 

“To  claim  forgiveness  while  perpetuating  injustice 
is  to  live  a fiction;  to  fight  for  justice  without  also 
being  prepared  to  offer  forgiveness  is  to  render  your 
struggle  null  and  void.  Justice  is  not  only  about  what 
is  due  to  a human  being;  it  is  also  about  establishing 
right  relationships  between  human  beings  and  this 
is  impossible  if  our  hearts  are  vengeful  and  bitter.” 

It  is  for  this  kind  of  “right  relationship  between 
human  beings”  that  we  are  all  striving,  in  our  dif- 
ferent ways.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  as  we  strive 
to  do  our  best  to  base  our  choices  and  actions  on 
our  spiritual  base,  we  will  face  a multitude  of  com- 
plexities and  dilemmas.  We,  and  others,  may  not 


always  make  the  right  choices;  those  choices  will 
rarely  be  easy.  In  humility,  let  us  accept  Kaunda’s 
final  conclusion,  that  “the  one  thing  we  share  is  the 
need  to  be  forgiven.” 

As  we  reflect  further  together  on  the  spiritual 
basis  of  our  lives  and  work,  let  us  hold  in  mind  the 
lessons  of  the  prophets  who  dared  respond  to  God’s 
call  and  articulate  the  demands  for  social  justice,  of 
the  gospel  with  its  central  insistence  on  love,  of  our 
own  Quaker  heritage,  the  belief  in  that  of  God  in 
every  person,  and  a reliance  on  knowing  experimen- 
tally and  on  experience.  Can  we  then  move  to  apply- 
ing these  values,  holding  within  ourselves  the  inevi- 
table tensions  and  balances  required  if  we  are  to  be 
faithful  to  our  beliefs  and  act  upon  them?  Above 
all,  can  we  appreciate  the  integrity  of  others?  Can 
we  stand  in  the  shoes  of  others?  If  we  are  to  depend, 
as  Friends,  on  experience,  (if  we  are  to  move  from 
the  particular  to  the  general),  do  we  take  care  to 
consider  what  experiences  we  allow  ourselves  to 
feel?  Do  we  put  ourselves  in  the  places  where  we 
share  the  experience  of  those  who  suffer?  Can  we 
break  out  of  the  bonds  imposed  by  our  race,  our 
class  and  our  culture  to  appreciate  what  we  may 
learn  from  others?  If  we  can  do  this,  I have  faith 
that  we  will  be  led,  in  perhaps  a variety  of  ways,  to 
respond  to  God’s  call  and  to  act  from  our  spiritual 
basis. 


Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends  Peace  Witness 
Retreat,  July  31  - August  2 

by  Ellen  Lyon,  Delta  Meeting 

The  PYM  Peace  Committee  retreat  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  met  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  those  of  us  who  planned  and  organized  it. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a mountain  top  experience 
where  Friends  in  attendance  repeatedly  voiced  the 
suggestion  that  the  Peace  Committee  annually 
sponsor  such  a retreat. 

What  made  the  retreat  so  special? 

Topic,  resource  material,  speaker,  attenders, 
location  and  hospitality  all  combined.  Thirty -seven 
Friends  came,  one  from  California  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  rest  from  PYM  Friends  meetings  including 
Honolulu  in  the  west,  Humbolt  in  the  north  and 
San  Diego  in  the  south.  They  represented  a variety 
of  age  groups,  philosophies  and  experiences  which 
included  activists,  tax  resisters,  non-registrants. 
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PYM  Peace  Vigil  in  Chico 


spiritually  rooted,  seasoned , weighty  Friends  and 
seeking,  searching  Friends.  One  stated  the  cross 
that  brought  us  together  was  peace  and  stress.  The 
Quaker  dialogue  that  opened  our  weekend  grew 
from  individual  response  to  the  question,  “What 
is  the  religious  basis  of  my  pacifism  or  peacemak- 
ing?” After  sharing  answers  to  this  in  small  groups, 
we  gathered  for  worship  in  which  messages  arose 
out  of  the  silence. 

On  Saturday  morning  Ben  Seaver  spoke  to  us. 
Most  of  his  talk  was  taped,  and  we  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  printing  it  in  Friends  Bulletin.  Copies 
of  the  tape  can  be  made  available  for  use  in  Friends 
Meetings. 

A pamphlet, //owflrrJ  Brinton  Speaks  on  the 
Religious  Sources  of  Friends  Peace  Witness,  edited 
from  an  out  of  print  Pendle  Hill  Historical  Studies 
pamphlet,  S'owrces  of  the  Quaker  Peace  Testimony, 
by  Howard  Brinton,  was  compiled  and  distributed 
by  Franklin  Zahn  to  serve  as  resource  material. 
Eight  topics  from  this  pamphlet— Relationship  to 
Scripture,  Peace  Witness  Not  Central,  Light  and 
Conscience,  Uncompromising  Kingdom,  Nonviolent 


Kingdom,  World  and  Spirit,  Meeting  For  Worship 
and  Role  of  Peace  Committees,  AFSC  etc.— were 
presented  by  individual  Friends  in  a study  session 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Evening  was  a time  for  sharing  by  Friends  on 
individual  and  Meeting  “Expression  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Peace  Testimony.” 

Akie  and  Earle  Reynolds  provided  hospitality 
and  expertise  in  the  purchase  of  food,  with  Akie 
serving  as  cook  throughout  the  weekend.  Thanks 
to  them  and  thanks  to  Duane  Magill  who  served  as 
registrar. 

The  disappointment  of  the  retreat  is  that  there 
was  lack  of  continuity  between  the  content  and 
experience  of  the  pre-PYM  retreat  and  the  Peace 
Committee  plenary  session  at  PYM.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  Brinton  study  material  would  carry 
over  into  PYM. 

If  the  Peace  Committee  again  sponsors  such  a 
retreat  prior  to  Yearly  Meeting,  there  should  be 
time  on  committee  day  for  reflection,  sharing  and 
centering  together  before  the  business  of  planning 
the  plenary  session. 
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A Search  for  Nonviolence  in  South  Africa 

by  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

In  April-May,  1981 , when  Catherine  Langston 
could  not  accept,  I was  invited  by  Friends  in  Cape 
Town  to  visit  South  Africa.  This  simple  invitation 
grew  to  include  South  Africa  General  Meeting  near 
Durban,  Central  Africa  General  Meeting  in  Lusaka, 
and  visits  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe, 
Zambia  and  Kenya. 

The  trip  started  with  a Meeting  for  Worship  of 
Orange  Grove  Friends.  Together  we  sought  divine 
guidance.  We  decided  the  first  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  visitation  , to  bring  Friendly  greetings  to 
Friends  of  Southern  Africa,  to  encourage  ties  and 
communication  which  would  make  contacts  even 
easier  in  the  future. 

The  next  purpose  was  to  look  for  nonviolent 
actions  on  social  and  spiritual  problems.  This 
would  include  not  only  what  people  are  actually 
doing  but  what  the  potentials  for  future  action 
might  be.  This  was  not  to  tell  South  Africans 
what  they  should  do,  but  be  a guide  to  us  in  our 
thinking  and  action. 

We  were  all  convinced  things  dominated  by 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  were  horrible.  More 
examples  of  this  did  not  seem  necessary  or  help- 
ful. We  decided  I should  go  asking,  “What  are  you 
proud  of  in  South  Africa?  What  do  you  see  which 
is  good?” 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  (regretfully) 
violence  is  the  only  solution  to  the  injustices  of 
South  Africa.  Many  Friends  have  studied  the  his- 
tories of  many  wars.  In  all  those  cases  non-violent 
solutions  were  available.  These  solutions  lost  out 
to  violence  in  the  political  propaganda  struggle.  I 
was  to  see  if  South  Africa  was  a unique  situation 
in  history,  or  if  the  news  of  non-violent  possibilities 
there  was  just  not  reaching  us. 

I am  deeply  grateful  for  the  loving  support  of 
the  members  of  my  meeting  and  others. 

I think  the  main  advantage  of  a personal  visit  is 
the  impressions  one  gets  that  one  never  reads  about, 
or  which  don’t  sink  in  from  the  media.  Sometimes 
difficult,  obscure  questions  are  cleared  up  just  by 
seeing  the  circumstances.  For  example,  I had  just 
not  appreciated  that  South  Africa  is  in  the  middle 
of  a hard,  difficult,  dangerous  war.  All  over  the 
world  South  Africa  is  under  attack.  Its  western 
U.S.  office  in  Los  Angeles  is  on  an  upper  floor  of 
a building,  walled  off  from  the  public.  One  speaks 
to  clerks  over  a telephone  and  passes  papers  through 


a revolving  drum. 

They  try  to  make  it  difficult  for  terrorists  to 
bomb  their  planes.  There  were  no  signs  in  the  Rome 
Airport  telling  where  the  plane  was  loading.  The 
actual  boarding  was  by  bus  from  the  far  end  of  the 
concourse  to  a plane  in  midfield.  In  Johannesburg 
the  airport  was  rimmed  by  armed  soldiers,  and  the 
plane  was  accompanied  by  an  armoured  car  as  it 
taxied  to  the  dock. 

As  I began  my  visit,  I looked  at  people  and  asked 
myself,  “How  would  I act  if  I had  good  reason  for 
fearing  that  any  stranger  I met  might  be  planning 
my  violent  destruction?”  The  South  Africans  were 
amazingly  open  and  helpful. 

Friends  in  Johannesburg  took  me  directly  to 
General  Meeting  of  Friends  from  all  over  Southern 
Africa.  Without  a doubt  the  main  issue  was  the 
various  forms  of  racial  barriers.  Apartheid  is  not 
a single  social  disease  like  smallpox,  like  cancer,  it 
has  many  forms.  Each  form  calls  for  attack  and 
resistance  appropriate  to  itself.  Some  forms  are 
legal  and  enforced,  some  legal  and  unenforced, 
some  merely  customary,  some  involving  only  a few 
people  and  places,  and  some  imaginary.  Friends 
doubt  the  purposes  and  sanity  of  those  who  pursue 
mainly  one  way  to  oppose  apartheid. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  black  Friends  in 
South  Africa.  Several  were  at  the  General  Meeting. 
They  participated  freely,  some  vigorously,  dominat- 
ing their  discussion  groups,  others  more  quietly. 
They  are  important  members  and  their  opinions 
are  weighty.  The  Clerk  of  Central  Africa  General 
Meeting  is  black. 

I wish  it  were  possible  to  describe  the  many 
nonviolent  actions  of  Friends  in  opposing  racial 
discrimination.  Friends  promote  cross  cultural 
conferences  and  activities  in  which  people  of  all 
races  participate.  They  publish  the  findings.  They 
create  jobs  for  blacks.  They  promote  the  upgrad- 
ing of  blacks  in  employment.  They  lobby  for 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  They  ask  that  jobs  be 
available  to  people  on  the  basis  of  skill  not  skin 
color.  They  develop  housing  for  the  homeless. 

Friends  have  clinics  and  workshops  for  people 
in  difficulties.  They  constantly  intercede  with 
authorities  on  behalf  of  the  blacks.  They  propose 
alternatives.  They  are  an  example  of  an  efficient 
interracial  group  not  trying  to  tear  the  country 
apart.  Many  harsh  actions  have  been  stopped 
following  their  advice. 

Many  people  tend  to  polarize.  “The  white  man 
did  so  and  so.”  “Blacks  are  such  and  such.”  Actu- 
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ally,  I found  even  the  Afrikaner  groups  divided. 
Many  are  quite  convinced  that  the  legalized  racial 
discrimination  laws  are  wrong  and  a serious  handi- 
cap to  South  Africa. 

I had  extended  conferences  with  government 
people  in  education.  This  was  one  place  I prepared 
to  break  my  rule  of  asking  only  for  what  people 
were  proud  of.  I wasn’t  quite  sure  how,  but  I 
resolved  to  be  quite  firm,  and  force  them  to  see 
that  their  schools  for  blacks  were  inadequate,  they 
didn’t  pay  their  teachers  fairly,  they  had  different 
lower  pay  rates  for  blacks,  etc. 

With  my  heart  in  my  throat  I sat  down.  Their 
spokesman  began,  “I  understand  you  are  interested 
in  our  schools.  Let  me  start  by  saying  our  schools 
for  blacks  are  terribly  inadequate,  we  don’t  pay 
our  teachers  what  they  deserve , and  we  still  have 
cases  where  black  teachers  are  paid  less  than  corres- 
ponding white  teachers.  Furthermore, . . .” 

I was  dumbfounded.  He  was  not  only  aware  of 
the  evils  I wished  to  force  him  to  face,  but  he  des- 
cribed how  they  were  moving  to  eliminate  them. 
Repeatedly,  I found  similar  situations— whites  who 
were  working  hard,  dedicating  their  lives  to  make 
South  Africa  a better  place  for  blacks. 

There  is  similar  willingness  from  many  blacks 
to  reach  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  whites.  The 
Zulus  are  the  largest  tribe  with  a fierce  violent  his- 
tory. I attended  the  opening  of  the  Zulu  parliament 
and  heard  speeches  by  Chief  Gatsha  Buthelezi,  the 
prime  minister.  He  is  a vigorous  advocate  of  non- 
violence. He  gave  both  theoretical  reasons  and 
practical  events  from  Zulu  experience  to  support 
this.  Nonviolence  is  not  acquiescence.  Buthelezi 
blistered  the  white  Pretoria  politicians.  But  he  also 
stated  his  appreciation  of  many  things  whites  in  the 
government  were  doing  for  Zulus  and  other  blacks. 

I do  not  imply  that  South  Africa  is  a land  of 
sweetness  and  light.  The  question  is  what  to  do. 
Alan  Paton  told  me  at  lunch,  “South  Africa  is  a 
land  of  conquest.  The  victors  take  the  spoils.  Our 
job  is  to  change  it  to  a land  of  cooperation.  Which 
war  should  be  the  final  war— the  last  one  or  the 
next  one?” 

On  my  return  I was  graciously  invited  to  share 
an  AFSC  program  with  Jerry  Herman,  one  of  the 
AFSC  staff  members  who  visited  South  Africa  in 
1980.  At  the  close  one  listener  asked  how  two 
people  could  go  to  the  same  country  and  have  such 
different  reports. 

Friends  find  it  easy  to  see  why  people  shift  from 
violence  to  nonviolence.  We  believe  that  nonvio- 


lence is  more  aware  of  that  of  God  in  every  person, 
produces  better  results  at  less  cost,  is  on  the  whole 
less  dangerous,  and  is  fairer  to  all  concerned. 
Friends  have  difficulty  seeing  how  people  of  good 
will  change  from  nonviolence  to  (reluctantly) 
accepting  violence  as  the  way.  Are  such  switches 
wise  or  misguided?  I believe  consideration  of  all 
the  pressures,  some  ordinarily  not  mentioned,  is 
helpful.  This  question  is  not  pursued  here. 

Should  Friends  support  those  who  (reluctantly) 
accept  violence,  or  give  their  meager  resources  to 
those  valiantly  developing  nonviolent  solutions? 
This  is  a genuine  choice.  My  experience  shows 
there  are  groups  effectively  pursuing  nonviolent 
tactics  to  promote  justice  in  South  Africa.  As 
usual,  violence  often  seems  to  make  the  problems 
worse.  It  would  seem  that  resources  are  more 
efficiently  used  supporting  justice  nonviolently. 


Minute  of  Support 

by  Nancy  Springer-Newlin,  Clerk 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

To  private  citizens,  journalists,  and  public  officials 
witnessing  the  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  power  plant 
Blockade : 

The  magnitude  and  peacefulness  of  the  citizens’ 
effort  to  block  activation  of  the  Diablo  Canyon 
Nuclear  power  plant  carries  deep  significance  for  us 
all.  Beneath  this  act  of  civil  disobedience  are  issues 
of  the  greatest  importance  being  set  forth  upon 
tightly  woven  human  fibers  of  awareness,  concern, 
and  hope.  Minds  closed  to  the  American  tradition 
of  public  protest  may  fail  to  recognize  the  substance 
of  this  gesture,  but  many  highly  respected  citizens 
from  throughout  California  have  made  significant 
sacrifices  in  their  personal  and  professional  lives  to 
participate  in  the  Blockade.  It  is  a matter  of  the 
deepest  conscience  and  faith  that  brings  those  pre- 
sent to  the  gates  and  grounds  of  the  Diablo  Canyon 
nuclear  power  plant. 

The  life  and  death  urgency  of  energy  technology 
issues  in  a nuclear  age  compelled  those  who  have 
risked  their  individual  security  to  bring  about  this 
Blockade.  Their  action  is  a response  to  the  literally 
hundreds  of  credible  sources  now  available  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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lay  American  documenting  the  unsolved  risks  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  such  as  Three  Mile  Island, 
and  the  dangerous  intertwining  of  the  nuclear  energy 
industry  with  the  nuclear  warfare  machine  dominat- 
ing our  planet.  The  example  of  the  protestors  is 
even  more  moving  when  we  see  their  stance  is  one 
of  peaceful  protest. 

Nonviolent  civil  disobedience  such  as  that  being 
demonstrated  by  the  individuals  encamped  at  Diablo 
Canyon  takes  on  extraordinary  significance  in  light 
of  the  endless,  and  irreversible,  violence,  uncontrol- 
led and  aggressively  used,  which  nuclear  technology 
represents. 

Despite  the  terrifying  and  immediate  implications 
of  the  well-documented  prognoses  of  nuclear  power 
plant  failure,  nuclear  warfare  occurrence,  and  inade- 
quate nuclear  waste  disposal  technology,  the  citizens 
demonstrating  for  Reason  at  Diablo  Canyon  have 
chosen  to  operate  in  a mode  of  peace.  Against 
what  sources  as  illustrious  as  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  termed  ‘all  odds,’  this 
is  a gesture  of  profound  hope. 

Citizens  witnessing  this  event  are  confronted  with 
the  challenge  to  examine  their  own  consciences. 
Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  each  of  us  bene- 
fits from  the  actions  of  those  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated protestors  at  Diablo  Canyon.  It  is  every  indi- 
vidual’s health  and  life  which  is  in  jeopardy  here. 
Protesting  citizens  present  at  Diablo  Canyon  have 
examined  the  facts  and  answered  “NO!”  with  deep 
conviction,  to  the  question,  “Are  you  willing  to 
allow  risking  the  existence  of  the  human  species 
and  the  many  creatures  we  share  interdependence 
with  for  the  implementation  of  nuclear  technology?” 

Perhaps  less  visible  to  the  general  public  is  the 
awareness  among  the  protestors  of  the  very  real 
issues  of  energy  supply  for  the  largest  global  popu- 
lation in  the  history  of  humankind.  The  necessity 
for  developing  safe,  renewable  energy  sources  pro- 
vides the  back-drop  for  the  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Blockade.  The  willingness  of  these  citi- 
zens to  arrest  the  use  of  nuclear  technology  is  match- 
ed by  a strong  belief,  again  based  on  extensive  fact 
finding,  that  we  have  available  to  us  as  a civilization 
am.ple,  safe  sources  of  renewable  energy. 

Those  citizens  fearing  that  the  reversal  of  nuclear 
energy  production  would  precipitate  an  energy 
crisis  can  be  reassured.  If  we  set  our  priorities  as  a 
society  and  mobilize  technology  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, the  potential  for  humane  and  adequate  energy 


production  is  astounding!  Labor  research  sources 
also  indicate  that  more  jobs  would  be  created 
through  a nation  wide,  other-than -nuclear,  effort 
to  provide  sufficient  renewable  energy  than  can  be 
generated  by  the  nuclear  energy  industry. 

But,  beyond  all  these  things,  the  Diablo  Canyon 
nuclear  power  plant  Blockade  stands  on  the  convic- 
tion that  for  no  other  reason  than  we  risk  extin- 
guishing life  on  this  planet,  nuclear  technology 
must  be  stopped  and  alternatives  must  be  found. 

At  a time  in  history  when  there  is  much  to  hope 
for  and  much  to  fear,  some  of  the  most  rational, 
well  informed,  and  strong-willed  Americans  are  to 
be  found  waging  peaceful  protest  at  the  gates  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  weapons  labs,  and  war-directed 
government  agencies.  The  resoluteness  of  these 
activists  is  often  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  an  ally  on  the  side  of  peace  and  the  continuation 
of  life  as  we  know  it. 

The  bearer  of  this  letter,  [Russell  Jorgensen] , is 
an  internationally  known  member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  an  active  and  respected 
member  of  the  Sonoma  County  Community.  As 
a former  employee  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  he  brings  with  his  presence  on  the 
Blockade  the  spirit  of  300  years  of  Quaker  tradi- 
tion of  religiously  speaking  “Truth  to  Power.” 

When  there  is  conflict  between  the  authority  of 
God  and  state , the  Quaker  will  stand  with  the 
authority  of  God. 

Quakerism  has  held  for  over  three  centuries 
that  to  achieve  finally  an  interpersonal  and  inter- 
national society  of  peace  and  progress,  peace-lov- 
ing, fair-minded  citizens  must  stand  firm  and  in- 
formed before  the  eyes  of  decision  makers  until 
they  awaken  to  a humane  course  of  action  as  policy 
makers  and  social  architects. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
long  been  on  the  forefront  of  those  organizations 
working  to  make  America  an  informed  democracy. 
Their  efforts  to  expose  the  often  hidden  and  less 
savory  side  of  modern  economics  and  warfare  has 
provided  a substantial  base  of  information  for  many 
citizens  who  had  been  living  in  ignorance  of  the 
dynamics  which  have  now  crystallized  into  a nuclear 
crisis  of  global  proportions.  Their  faith  as  Quakers 
in  the  positive  purpose  of  God’s  presence  has  in- 
spired strength  in  many  to  persist  toward  reversing 
this  crisis. 

While  there  is  still  hope,  it  is  our  responsibility 
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as  citizens  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  voice 
of  the  Americans  standing  as  a Blocade  to  the  Diablo 
Canyon  nuclear  power  plant.  The  first  step  in  tak- 
ing effective  action  is  to  inform  ourselves.  There 
are  organizations  in  your  area  who  can  answer  youT 
questions  and  provide  you  with  reputable  informa- 
tion about  the  reality  of  nuclear  energy  and  war- 
fare technology.  They  can  be  found  listed  in 
Community  Bulletins,  through  churches,  and  in 
phone  book  information.  Your  action  is  needed. 

Few  calls  you  make  in  your  lifetime  will  be  as 
important  to  your  welfare,  and  that  of  your  family 
and  loved  ones. 


Russ  Jorgensen  and  Earle  Reynolds, 
Diablo  Canyon  Blockade 


1981  Quaker  Y outh  Pilgrimage 
F.W.C.C. 

by  Karen  Lawrance,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

The  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  began  in  York, 
England,  but  with  the  Americans  gathering  in  Pur- 
chase, New  York,  a few  days  before. 

York  is  very  beautiful,  with  its  magnificent 
Minster,  the  beautifully  unique  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s 


Abbey,  and  the  2^A  miles  of  stone  wall  surrounding 
the  center  of  town.  The  best  part  must  have  been 
the  view  from  the  center  tower  of  The  Minster.  It 
was  fantastic!  We  learned  many  things  in  York, 
but  most  important,  George  Fox’s  connection  with 
The  Minster.  He  was  thrown  out  of  The  Minster 
for  his  preaching. 

In  Yealand  Conyers,  we  were  surrounded  by 
endless  beautiful  countryside.  As  we  visited,  either 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  or  Roger  Wilson  gave  the 
history  of  Friends  connected  with  the  place. 

Pendle  Hill,  I’ll  remember  for  the  fun  we  had 
running  down  through  the  ferns.  But  Firbank  Fell 
was  quite  different— imagining  myself  in  the  vast 
crowd  listening  to  George  Fox  preach.  Walking 
across  the  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay,  we  followed 
the  footsteps  of  George  Fox— though  I think  he 
rode  a horse.  This  was  quite  an  experience  for  us, 
thinking  that  everywhere  was  quicksand,  and  that 
the  hard  patches  move  around  from  year  to  year. 

Lisburn  had  to  be  the  best.  The  most  important 
thing  I learned  was  life  in  Northern  Ireland  is  not 
all  like  it  is  in  the  newspapers.  After  a few  days, 
some  of  us  got  used  to  the  patrolling  army,  and  I 
even  smiled  and  waved  at  them.  Believe  it  or  not, 
they  did  the  same,  and  waved  back.  Some  bad 
filings  were  the  sirens  used  by  the  Fire  Department. 
They  were  the  same  ones  used  in  The  British  Isles 
during  World  War  II. 

We  had  one  near  encounter  with  violence.  That 
was  on  our  last  Wednesday  together.  The  center 
of  Lisburn  Q/i  mile  away  from  the  Friends  School 
where  we  stayed)  was  bombed.  A whole  street  was 
completely  ruined.  Buildings  surrounding  the  street 
lost  their  windows.  It  was  awful.  Thank  goodness 
no  one  was  hurt. 

Another  experience  I’ll  never  forget  was  work- 
ing at  the  Visitor’s  Canteen  just  outside  the  Maze 
Prison,  which  is  only  two  miles  out  of  Lisburn. 

The  Canteen  was  started  by  the  Ulster  Friends 
Service  Committee.  They  were  asked  to  do  this  by 
the  Prison  Officials.  There’s  also  a Child  Care  Center 
in  the  same  building  run  by  Help  Save  Our  Children. 

Our  final  trip  together  was  to  Corrymeela— “Hill 
of  Harmony”— a center  for  reconciliation  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  is  located  on  the  beau- 
tiful coast,  and  we  could  see  Scotland  across  the 
Irish  Sea. 

I learned  a lot,  made  lots  of  friends,  and  had  a 
great  time.  Thank  you  F.W.C.C.  Thank  you  every- 
one. I love  you. 
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Epistle  of  the  Young  Friends  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

This  1981  year  we  came  together  as  a whole  unit.  We  made  ourselves  one,  growing  close  to  everyone, 
not  so  much  separate  people.  By  working  together  to  take  care  of  children,  discussing  the  draft  and  shar- 
ing our  feelings  on  Quakerism,  ties  were  made  that  will  never  break.  Our  bond  grew  with  our  added  con- 
tact in  voice  and  touch.  We  shared  in  song  our  feelings  of  the  world.  The  beauty  of  the  sun-bathed  cliffs 
and  quiet  wind  made  us  more  aware  of  our  individual  and  whole  inner  light. 

We  leave  here  feeling  strengthened  in  our  light  and  love,  our  faith  having  grown  from  our  joining.  And 
we  will  return  to  our  lives  with  a renewed  sense  of  love,  light,  and  hope. 


Summary  of  Action  Minutes 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

The  seventh  annual  gathering  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu, 
New  Mexico,  on  Friday  12  June,  1981.  Four  hun- 
dred and  seventy -one  attenders  were  registered  this 
year  compared  to  four  hundred  and  eleven  last  year. 

-1  The  meeting  approved  the  following 
Friends  to  the  Watching  Committee: 
Martha  Barrett,  Cathy  Webb,  Marjorie  Helms,  Jim 
Dudley,  and  Nicole  Barchilon. 

-2  Friends  approved  the  Committee  to 
Select  the  Guest  Resource  Speaker 
for  1982  and  1983:  Jack  and  Ethel  Haller,  Cynthia 
Moore,  Arline  Hobson,  Ann  White,  Ted  Church, 
Mildred  McAlister. 

-3  The  appointment  of  the  following 
officers  of  IMYM  for  1981-82  and 
1982-83  were  approved  by  the  meeting:  Jack  and 
Ethel  Haller,  Co-Clerks.  Tom  Harmon,  Recording 
Clerk.  Katherine  Bejnar,  Treasurer.  Cynthia  Moore, 
Clerk  of  Continuing  Committee.  Marian  Hoge, 
Registrar.  Richard  McGoey,  Asst.  Registrar.  Marie 
Andrew  and  Joanne  Ford,  Coordinators  of  Wor- 
ship-Sharing Groups.  Jane  Foraker-Thompson, 
Coordinator  of  Discussion  Groups.  Connie  Gould 
and  Sara  Keeney,  Coordinators  of  Children’s  Pro- 
gram. Isabel  Carroll,  Reporter.  Durango  Monthly 
Meeting,  Coordinator  of  Book  Sales.  Josephine 
Coats,  Chairperson  of  Young  Friends  Advisors. 

Jim  Dudley,  Convenor  of  the  Watching  Committee. 
A1  Hoge,  Convenor  and  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

4 The  appointment  of  LaDonna  Wallen 
as  IMYM  Representative  to  FWCC 
from  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  was  approved 
beginning  in  January,  1982. 

-5  The  meeting  approved  the  appoint- 
ments of  Cathy  Webb  and  Bill  Char- 


land  as  IMYM  representatives  to  FWCC  Triennial 
and  the  International  Conference  with  Ted  Church 
as  alternate. 

-6  Friends  approved  Continuing 

Committee’s  designating  a represen- 
tative to  the  1982  Conference  of  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making at  its  mid-winter  meeting. 

-7  Friends  approved  the  treasurer’s 
report  and  the  budget  presented  by 
Dick  Counihan  who  reported  that  IMYM  now  has 
a tax  identification  number  and  a savings  account, 
and  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  been  appointed 
and  is  meeting. 

-8  Raji  Thron  was  approved  as  IMYM 
representative  to  the  1981  YFNA 
conference  in  Toronto  on  August  10-17. 

-9  Friends  approved  a minute  on  the 
Orme  Dam  expressing  concern  for 
the  Yavapai  people  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian 
Community  whose  homes  and  lands  would  be  flood- 
ed if  the  Orme  Dam  is  built,  and  urging  the  appro- 
priate government  agencies  to  drop  plans  for  build- 
ing Orme  Dam  and  select  the  best  alternative. 

-10  The  meeting  approved  a minute  of 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the 
MX  missile  system  in  any  form  at  any  location  as 
it  is  a threat  to  world  peace. 

-1 1 The  meeting  approved  a minute  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  of  Later  Day  Saints  commending  them  for 
their  opposition  to  the  MX  missile  system  and  their 
initiatives  toward  disarmament  and  world  peace. 

-12  A minute  was  approved  opposing 
U.S.  government  aid  to  the  govern- 
ments of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  support- 
ing efforts  for  conciliation  and  compromise.  The 
minute  also  urged  that  economic  aid  not  be  diverted 
from  those  most  needing  it,  and  called  for  asylum 
for  refugees. 
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Cottonwoods  and  Library  - Ghost  Ranch 


-13  Friends  approved  a minute  commend- 
ing the  work  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Proposals  for  a National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution,  and  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  academy. 

-14  A minute  was  approved  expressing 
concern  for  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  refugees  from  El  Salvador  along  and  with- 
in our  national  borders.  These  refugees  are  often 
moved  from  place  to  place  by  the  authorities  or 
deported  without  legal  representation  which  is 
sometimes  denied  them  after  it  was  properly  re- 
quested. Local  meetings  were  asked  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
alleviate  these  conditions. 

-15  Friends  approved  a minute  of  con- 
cern over  shifts  of  Federal  funds 
away  from  programs  to  meet  human  needs,  request- 
ing that  monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups  give 
earnest  consideration  to  the  effects  of  such  shifts, 
working  to  insure  that  human  needs  are  met. 

-16  The  meeting  approved  a minute  on 
lesbian  and  gay  concerns,  urging 
local  meetings  to  create  a climate  of  loving  concern 
and  understanding  on  this  issue. 

-17  A minute  was  approved  endorsing 
the  proposal  for  a universal  freeze 
of  nuclear  weapons,  urging  Friends  to  work  toward 
that  end. 


Ghost  Ranch 

Fluffs  of  cotton  wool 

drift  down  from  exploding  buds 

of  cottonwood  trees, 

ice  the  grass  thinly,  jewel  flower  beds, 

form  curbs  to  edge  the  coral -tinted  road, 

pile  up  as  rugs  on  the  library  porch. 

And  we  take  them  away  with  us 
on  our  clothes, 
in  our  hair, 
and  in  our  cars. 

Seeds  of  the  spirit 
blow  about  Ghost  Ranch 
through  groups  on  the  lawn, 
in  doorways  and  meeting  rooms. 

They  skip  along  trails  ahead  of  us. 

And  we  take  them  away  with  us 

openly, 

joyously, 

or  in  the  secretmost  recesses  of  our  souls. 

Marjorie  F.  Helms 
Phoenix  Meeting 
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Book  Review 

by  Martha  Dart,  Claremont  Meeting 

Paavo  Ruotsalainen:  the  George  Fox  of  Finland, hy 
EIvi  Saari,  Woodbrooke  Occasional  Papers  - Friends 
Home  Service  Committee.  1978 

Elvi  Saari  first  experienced  the  Quaker  way  of 
worship  with  the  relief  team  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Lapland  after  the 
Second  World  War.  She  was  immediately  reminded 
of  gatherings  belonging  to  the  religious  movement 
called  the  Awakening  which  she  had  attended  in 
Finland.  As  a Fellow  at  Woodbrooke  in  1969-70, 
she  was  struck  by  the  spiritual  kinship  between 
George  Fox  and  Paavo  Ruotsalainen,  the  leader 
of  the  Awakening  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 
An  earlier  Awakening  out  of  which  this  later  one 
grew,  was  actually  begun  by  contemporaries  of 
George  Fox,  and  one  ponders  how  new  Light  enter- 
ed the  world  in  two  very  different  cultures  at  the 
same  time. 

Although  Elvi  Saari  “tries  to  avoid  drawing  con- 
clusions about  the  spiritual  kinship  between  the 
two  men  from  apparent  similarities,”  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  similarities  of  the  messages 
that  changed  their  lives:  “There  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition”  (Fox);  and 
“There  is  one  thing  that  you  are  lacking,  and  with 
it  everything:  the  inmost  knowledge  of  Christ” 
(Ruotsalainen).  As  to  the  universality  of  Christ 
which  was  revealed  to  Fox,  Ruotsalainen’s  insight 
was  more  limited  than  Fox’s.  “Could  this  be,” 
asks  Elvi  Saari,  “because  visions  and  openings  are 
given  by  God  to  His  servants  according  to  the  tasks 
they  are  called  to?” 

In  comparing  the  two  leaders  and  the  movements 
that  grew  out  of  their  teachings,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  environments  in  which  they  lived— 
their  different  political  situations  and  the  position 
and  state  of  the  Church.  In  England  the  Church 
had  become  corrupt  and  fallen  away  from  the  early 
days  of  the  apostles.  In  Finland,  the  Church  had 
continued  to  be  a symbol  of  stability  and  reliability 
down  through  the  intervening  centuries.  Ruotsalai- 
nen encouraged  people  to  be  loyal  to  the  Church 
but  did  not  want  them  to  consider  church-going  a 
virtue. 

Paavo  Ruotsalainen  was  born  into  a farmer’s 
family  in  July  of  1777,  the  eldest  of  seven  children. 
From  the  age  of  six  when  his  uncle  gave  him  a Bible, 
he  was  continually  seeking  for  spiritual  truth  much 
as  Fox  did.  He  finally  sought  out  Jaakko  Hogman, 


a blacksmith,  known  to  be  a spiritual  guide  to  many 
seekers.  It  was  he  who  said  the  words  that  changed 
Paavo’s  life  and  began  a new  era  in  the  Finnish 
Church.  From  then  on,  others  depended  on  Paavo 
for  spiritual  guidance,  and  his  own  humble  seeking 
for  God’s  guidance  made  it  possible  for  him  to  help 
them. 

We  are  told  of  his  home  life  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  their  poverty  and  hardships.  From 
1818  to  1848  Paavo  was  constantly  on  the  road— 
by  horse  and  sleigh  or  skiing  in  winter,  and  walking, 
rowing  and  riding  in  summer.  Seekers  ranging  from 
intellectuals  and  educated  ministers  in  the  cities  to 
humble  folk  of  the  villages  sought  him  out.  It  was 
a true  Awakening. 

The  Meetings  for  Worship  were  held  in  large 
farm-house  living  rooms.  People  entered  in  silence, 
men  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  women  opposite. 
Paavo,  when  present,  sat  at  a large  table  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a hymn, 
usually  started  by  a woman.  The  hymns  were  main- 
ly prayers  expressing  “man’s  inner  feelings,  experi- 
ences, state  of  mind,  longing  for  God,  asking  for 
forgiveness  and  mercy.”  Speaking  and  readings 
from  the  Bible  or  some  other  devotional  literature 
occasionally  emerged  from  the  silence  also,  although 
the  living  silence  was  the  most  powerful  element  of 
the  meeting,  silent  waiting  on  God.  The  meeting 
ended  with  a farewell  hymn. 

Like  the  early  Quakers,  however,  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  this  way  suffered  persecution  and  punish- 
ment. The  Conventicle  Act  of  1726  which  dealt 
with  the  earlier  Awakening  was  applied  to  Paavo 
and  his  followers.  Among  other  things,  this  act 
prohibited  the  ordinary  citizen  from  pondering 
deep  religious  questions,  or  from  arranging  or  attend- 
ing gatherings  to  read  and  explain  the  Bible;  and 
spiritual  guidance  was  to  be  given  only  from  the 
pulpit  to  groups,  not  to  individuals.  The  Awakening, 
however,  always  remained  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church.  Ministers  who  belonged  to  it  could,  and 
did,  act  as  individuals  in  supporting  liberalism  and 
demanding  freedom  of  conscience.  Gradually  the 
Church  was  able  to  realize  her  spiritual  function 
and  free  herself  from  submission  to  the  State. 

Friends  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  com- 
parisons between  George  Fox  and  Paavo  Ruotsal- 
ainen. Fox  was  more  of  a prophet  to  the  whole 
world;  Ruotsalainen  saw  his  task  as  bringing 
spiritual  guidance  to  those  already  awakened  and 
needing  help  to  find  their  way.  Ruotsalainen’s 
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letters  were  almost  entirely  to  individuals;  Fox’s 
letters  were  “a  dramatic  tension  between  transcen- 
dent and  immanent  reality;”  Ruotsalainen’s  were 
a “tension  between  man’s  power  and  God’s,”  and 
emphasized  man’s  surrender  to  God’s  power.  The 
main  emphasis  for  both  men  was  faithfulness  in 
using  the  Light  one  has,  not  arguing  about  Christ 
but  obeying  him.  Elvi  Saari’s  words  express  it 
well:  “I  have  the  impression  that  one  thing  that 
has  been  particularly  convincing  and  appealing  in 
both  of  these  men  was  just  their  obedience.  I 
feel  that  both  of  them  were  so  sincere,  so  tender, 
so  Christ-centered  in  their  lives  and  words  that 
they  really  walked  ‘cheerfully  over  the  world 
answering  that  of  God  in  every  man’  in  the  truest 
sense.” 

Friends  will  find  real  spiritual  help  in  this  little 
book  as  well  as  the  stimulus  of  new  horizons.  Elvi 
Saari’s  comparisons  give  us  new  light  on  George 
Fox  and  his  teachings  as  well  as  new  knowledge  of 
a different  country  and  culture.  Her  own  broad 
knowledge  of  theology  and  of  Finnish  cultural 
history,  combined  with  her  own  deep  spiritual 
sensitivity  is  a refreshing  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  us  all. 

Letter 

Dear  Friends, 

We  will  be  travelling  across  the  country  on  bi- 
cycles with  a small  group  of  Friends  to  talk  to 
Americans  about  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  alternatives  which  give  us  hope.  We  invite  you 
to  consider  if  and  how  you  would  like  to  participate. 
The  following  are  some  of  our  central  aims,  which 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  addition. 

We  want  to  vigil  and  leaflet  at  nuclear  weapons 
facilities  and  other  focal  points  of  the  war  machine, 
speaking  to  workers  in  such  a way  that  dialogue  is 
possible. 

We  want  to  share  fellowship  with  Friends  meet- 
ings and  like-minded  congregations  to  establish 
personal  ties. 

We  want  to  participate  in  and  support  the  efforts 
of  local  peace  endeavors  across  the  country,  hoping 
to  learn  from  those  with  whom  we  share  our  work 
and  vision,  and  especially  offering  encouragement 
to  non -registrants. 

We  want  to  lead  workshops  in  cooperation  with 
local  groups  to  give  information  about  the  arms 
race  and  how  to  confront  it,  attacking  gloom  and 
inertia,  and  celebrating  our  gifts  and  our  struggle. 


Some  of  us  want  to  speak  to  church  groups  in 
order  to  build  on  a common  foundation,  raising 
the  issues  of  the  radical  implications  of  God’s  love. 

We  want  to  reach  people  through  local  media, 
using  the  spectacle  of  a cross-country  bike  trip  to 
highlight  the  urgent  message  of  peace. 

We  want  to  leave  space  in  our  hearts  and  our 
schedule  for  the  spontaneous  encounters  which 
will  occur,  and  for  the  visions  of  others  joining  us. 

We  will  be  on  the  road,  roughly,  from  February 
till  August  of  next  year.  If  you  can  join  us  for  any 
or  all  of  that  time,  contact  us  soon  so  we  can  in- 
clude yQU  in  our  decision  making.  We  will  need 
help,  additionally,  arranging  hospitality  and  speak- 
ing engagements  along  the  route  (which  has  not 
yet  been  determined).  We  need  bicycle  and  camp- 
ing equipment.  We’ll  need  money  and  prayers  to 
sustain  us.  We  welcome  all  of  you  to  share  our 
excitement  and  our  hope  for  peace,  and  to  consider 
your  participation  in  this  adventure. 

Love, 

Paul  Jolly,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 
c/o  Sheila  Moran,  1236  Bonita  Street, 
Berkeley,  CA  94709,  (415)  5274883 
and  Caryn  Daschbach,  Berkeley  Meeting 
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Memorial  Minute 

Robert  W.  Edwards  was  a loved  member  of 
Claremont  Meeting.  He  was  a warm  person  who 
touched  many  different  people  in  different  kinds 
of  ways.  He  was  an  optimist.  He  was  a happy 
person  who  made  people  smile  and  laugh.  He  was 
a sensitive  person  aware  of  feelings.  He  was  an 
intuitive  person  about  people  and  feelings  and 
ideas.  He  was  a wholist.  He  was  a serious  profes- 
sional person  who  was  interested  in  science,  ideas, 
and  helping  people.  He  was  a playful  person  who 
was  always  looking  for  the  off-balance  meaning  in 
the  interplay  of  words.  He  was  interested  in  the 
spirit  through  religion,  psychology,  and  meditation. 
His  singing  voice  and  violin  were  enthusiastic. 

And,  of  course,  he  wasn’t  all  of  the  above  at 
some  times.  He  had  problems,  as  all  of  us  do,  but 
his  acceptance,  working  through,  resolution,  and 
use  of  some  of  these  helped  many  of  his  friends. 

His  journey  from  Ohio  through  New  Hampshire 
and  Kansas  to  California  included  friends  and  fellow 
travelers  in  medical  school,  his  family,  medical  prac- 
tices, Methodists,  Friends,  assorted  philosophers, 
jokesters,  singers,  musicians,  golfers,  seekers,  and 
sufferers.  He  endured  and  surmounted  his  pain 
with  dignity  and  grace.  We  enjoyed  Bob,  and  we 
learned  from  him. 

A memorial  meeting  was  held  in  Claremont  on 
January  24,  1981.  We  remember  him  with  warmth. 
We  miss  him.  And  we  appreciate  his  presence— in 
the  past  and  in  the  present.  His  love  of  life  and 
caring  for  people  is  a part  of  us. 


Announcement 

Fine  china  bearing  Mary  Lou  Goertzen’s 
designs  is  available  from  Alpha-Bit  at  a 10 
percent  discount,  postage  paid,  if  you  men- 
tion Friends  Bulletin.  Price  list  available 
from  Caroline  Estes,  Alpha-Bit,  Mapleton, 
OR  97430. 
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Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Benjamin  Strickland,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Myungeun  Strickland,  University  Meeting,  was 
born  on  August  19. 

Naomi  Mary  Baird,  daughter  of  Maria 
and  Robert  Baird,  Siuslaw  Worship  Group,  born 
July  24, 1981. 

Marriages:  Vanita  Blum  and  John  MacKinney. 

were  married  under  the  care  of  Berkeley  Meeting 
August  29th. 

Terry  Abrams,  Berkeley,  and/c« 
Thiermann,  Santa  Cruz,  under  care  of  Berkeley 
Meeting,  August  30th,  in  the  Redwood  Circle  at 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

Correction:  Louis  Wollenweber  is  the  name  of 

Martine  Ernst's  new  husband.  We’re  sorry  for  this 
error  printed  in  the  September  1981  issue. 


